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The mechanical features of the book, the large clear type, 
wide margins, and strong binding, are in harmony with the 
superiority of its content, are on a level with the best publishing 
achievements of to-day, and make the reading of the book a 
physical pleasure as well as an intellectual delight. 

Charles L. Wells. 



The Writing of History : An Introduction to Historical Method. 
By Fred Morrow Fling, Professor of History in the University of Ne- 
braska. New Haven : Yale University Press. 1920. Pp. 195. 

This is a book of real practical and educational value. It 
is to be commended to every student of history, indeed to every 
reader of history, for by its aid he will know how to appreciate, 
to understand and to discriminate historical meanings and values. 

It is full of suggestive material, but so condensed that it must 
be read to be appreciated. It shows all the steps of the process 
in the writing and understanding of history and points out the 
requirements from the sub-freshman stage to the art of Ranke 
and Mommsen. 

One of the outstanding and useful features of the book is the 
attention given to definitions. Clear, concise and accurate, they 
add much to the value and effectiveness of the whole treatment 
of the subject. 

The list of topics treated shows the scope and value of the 
work: "The Choice of a Subject" ; "Collection, Classification, 
and Criticism of Sources"; "Establishment of the Facts"; 
"Synthesis or Grouping of the Facts" ; "Exposition". 

One of the most practical suggestions, which we wish every 
historical student and writer would take to heart, is the fol- 
lowing: — 

"To collect all the sources and submit each one to 
the tests that have been described for the genuineness, 
authorship, time and place of writing, and, finally, to 
compare them with each other in order to determine whether 
or not they are independent, is the task that consumes a 
vast amount of time and demands an equal amount of patient 
endeavor. In no other way, however, can history be 
scientifically written. The refusal to recognize this patent 
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fact and, at the same time, to fail to distinguish between 
popular and scientific historical expositions, has made the 
work of the scientific historian needlessly laborious. When 
an historian has carefully studied the sources of the period 
upon which he is engaged, the practice has been to treat 
the results of his critical studies as so much waste product 
after they have aided him in the construction of a scientific 
narrative. It is an indefensible practice. The same sources 
used for the construction of a study on one topic may be 
used later for the preparation of another topic taken from 
the same period. Why should the later investigator be 
obliged to repeat all the critical work accomplished by 
his predecessor, and why should this work still remain 
unformulated and the labor of Sisyphus go on forever? 
This by-product of the historian's labors should be preserved 
in an appendix, in footnotes, or published apart in an 
historical review." 

A few more of the most striking topics may be indicated. 
First, the difference between history and science, both in fact 
and in method. Dr. Fling has given the best and most suggestive 
consideration we have read, and, we believe, has finally disposed 
of the vexed question of the preceding generation: Is History a 
Science? The distinction between history and any of the so- 
called Natural Sciences is clearly and logically stated. Second, 
the Investigation, Treatment and Criticism of sources. Third, 
Historical Method. Fourth, Historical Exposition. This last 
is perhaps the most suggestive and illuminating of all. 

The value, as well as the interest, of the whole treatise, is 
greatly enhanced by the fact that it is based on the author's 
personal experience in a thorough, intensive study of the French 
Revolution, while the many examples and incidents drawn from 
that subject not only illustrate the writer's statements and 
illuminate the whole subject of reading and of writing history, 
but incidentally throw a great deal of light on the French 
Revolution itself. 

The book is dedicated to Ernst Bernheim, the pioneer whose 
Lehrbuch der kistorischen Methode is the guide in the method 
of historical investigation for which this little book is a good 
introduction. There is a brief and well selected bibliography for 
each chapter. 
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The object of the book is well stated in the author's closing 
words : — 

"I have attempted to make clear the difference between the 
method of history and that of natural science, and to justify 
the claim that some knowledge of historical method should 
form a part of the training of every educated man or woman, 
while a considerable acquaintance with the method should 
be required of every teacher of history. I have sought to 
demonstrate the necessity of developing the historical 
consciousness by the teaching of history in the schools, and 
of supplying a sound base for such instruction through 
scientific historical study. Finally, I have hoped to awaken 
in a few the laudable ambition to contribute something to 
the exact knowledge of man's past life in society through 
acquaintance with the methods of historical research and 
their conscious and careful application. If the book 
accomplishes one or more of these things, it will serve a 
good purpose." 

Charles L. Wells. 



John Burroughs — Boy and Man. By Clara Barrus. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. 1920. 

Few American writers have been more unfortunate in their 
critics than the late John Burroughs. Year after year American 
newspapers and their readers have patiently borne a monotonous 
succession of silly accounts of more or less silly pilgrimages to 
the succession of rustic dwellings of "Our John", as even Colo- 
nel Roosevelt called him. All of these accounts — and virtually 
everything else printed about Burroughs — were laudatory, often- 
est worshipfully laudatory, and more and more, as John Bur- 
roughs advanced in years and turned from his early poetic delight 
in nature to philosophic speculation of the non-technical sort, 
those who wrote about him regarded him as a modern sage, a 
wise man of the ages actually living in our own time, and in 
materialistic America — our own wise John. The climax of this 
adulation was reached by Dr. Clara Barrus, a close friend, in a 
book published a year or two ago entitled Our Friend John Bur- 
roughs, a preposterously shapeless book in which the plainest mat- 
ters of fact in the Burroughs household became fraught with the 



